THE    FLOOD    TIDE    OF    VICTORY

The experiment of using a few Hurricanes for tactical recon-
naissance in No. 208 Army Co-operation Squadron had proved
a complete success and could now be generally introduced as soon
as we had enough of these fighters to replace Lysanders. I flew
on to Gambut and found No. 3 Australian Squadron in fine fettle;
they had made a useful contribution with their Gladiators to the
defeat of the I.A.F. I promised them Hurricanes as soon as I got
some more. That night I stayed with Collishaw at Sollmn and got
bombed by a single Italian machine which wounded one officer.
Next day I visited one or two of the other squadrons which had
moved up to more forward airfields. Their administration prob-
lems were beginning to reveal themselves and it was clear that
they were not completely organized for such rapid mobility as
might be anticipated in the very near future. However, they were
all in high spirits and the ground crews were keeping their aircraft
flying in the most praiseworthy manner. A Repair and Salvage
unit at Fuka was doing great work in the repair and overhaul of
aircraft and in the salvage of those that had landed or crashed out
"in the blue" away from airfields. They repaired those that were
less damaged and sent the rest back to the larger maintenance
units at Aboukir, Abu Sueir and Helwan.

The softening up of Tobruk was in full swing with bombing
attacks, to destroy defences and wear down resistance. All remain-
ing eixemy airfields were under frequent attack; particular targets
at this time were Berka and Benina near Benghazi. It was not
going to be very long before the main assault on the outer
perimeter of Tobruk would be staged.

On the 14-th January I flew to Alexandria and lunched with
Admiral Cunningham on board Warspite. He told me of the air
attack by German J.U.Sys and 88s on his ships near Malta, as a
result of which the Southampton had been sunk and the aircraft
carrier Illustrious hit by no less than six large bombs, but had sur-
vived. So the Hun had opened his air offensive in the Mediter-
ranean and noWj having virtually knocked out the Italian Air
Force in North Africa, we were to face a far tougher proposition in
the shape of the German Luftwaffe, though in what strength and
exactly where, we were left to guess.

Next day, the isth, I flew over to Greece in a Sunderland.
Other passengers included Prince Paul of Greece and Colonel
Donovan, one of President Roosevelt's emissaries, who had arrived
in Cairo a week or so before and was getting information on the
exact situation in the Mediterranean and Balkans, On this trip he